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THE GENIUS OF MR. JOSEPH CONRAD- 

BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 



" I do not like work — no man does," says Mr. Joseph Conrad 
in one of his books, speaking through the mouth of Marlow, a 
nomad of the seas, whom we must regard as the author's alter 
ego. " But I like what is in work, — the chance to find yourself. 
Your own reality, — for yourself, not for others, — what no other 
man can know. They can only see the mere show, and never can 
tell what it really means." The last clause of this paragraph con- 
tains, at the best, but a half-truth ; for though work that has per- 
manent value must always, almost of necessity, mean far more 
to the man who has put into it his whole soul than it conceivably 
can to others, the latter may, none the less, find in it the supreme 
attraction which Marlow, or Mr. Conrad, here claims for work in 
the abstract — the chance of seeing in it a revelation of the essence 
of the man who wrought it. This is the case to a more than usual 
degree with the books to which Mr. Conrad has put his name; 
and, therefore, a complete understanding of them and of their 
true significance is hardly to be won without the aid of some 
general information concerning their author. The books them- 
selves reveal to us a personality distinct, individual, strange, even 
a little enigmatical; a knowledge of the circumstances which 
formed and moulded it is necessary as supplying a commentary to 
the text, an explanation of much that otherwise is baffling. I have 
scant sympathy with the modern practice of lifting the curtain 
of privacy, of recording the incidents of a man's life for the satis- 
faction of an idle and unwholesome curiosity; but the work 
which Mr. Conrad has produced and is producing comes to us as 
the result, not only of an accretion of individual experience, but 
of a peculiar temperament which demands study for the proper 
comprehension of that to which it has given birth. 
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Mr. Conrad's books, I say it without fear of contradiction, have 
no counterparts in the entire range of English literature. They 
are peculiarly, arrestingly original. That is their key-note, their 
greatest distinction, alike in their thought and in their manner. 
The matter is, in a sense, the common property of all the world, 
or of that section of the world which has roamed widely; but, 
from the outset, the reader is made conscious of an intensely indi- 
vidual point of view, a special outlook upon life, of a constructive 
imagination working upon lines different to those common to 
Englishmen, of a profound comprehension of the psychology of a 
certain class of character, and withal of a sombre force and a forth- 
right sincerity that compel recognition of the essential truth re- 
vealed. The manner, as opposed to the matter, is even more 
striking, even more original. It is wholly unlike that of any 
writer who has hitherto used the English language as his vehicle 
of expression, and may indeed be regarded, in some sort, as em- 
bodying a discovery of yet another use to which our tongue can 
be put. Curiously free from the trammels of recognized con- 
vention, at times rugged and even harsh, packed with phrases 
which, while they create the precise impression aimed at as they 
alone could do, yet have about them a certain exotic flavor, Mr. 
Conrad's style is one obviously born in its author, not fashioned 
painfully by his ingenuity, and so is felt to be free from all taint 
of affectation. Just as the Apostles after Pentecost "began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance," so 
Mr. Conrad writes with the utterance that is given to him, the 
utterance which is his through the circumstances of birth, race, 
experience, training and even tradition, all of which, in his case, 
are widely different to those of any other great figure in English 
literature, ancient or modern. Behind and beyond and above 
this lies the power, the instinct, the genius, call it what you will, 
which alone enables a man to give articulate and artistic ex- 
pression to his deeper thoughts, feelings and impressions, which 
makes these things take a form that can appeal forcibly to the 
intelligence of others; for, lacking this indefinable quality, the 
most original mind would be doomed, so far as literature is con- 
cerned, to silence and to obscurity. 

It appears to me, therefore, that, before proceeding to an ex- 
amination of Mr. Conrad's Works, the main features of the au- 
thor's history must be glanced at, since the latter are intimately 
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connected with the former, are interwoven with them, and are, 
even, to some extent, the causes of which the books are the neces- 
sary, the inevitable, result. Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, to give 
him for once the surname which, irritated doubtless by persistent 
mispronunciation, he has now for many years been content to 
drop, was born in Poland in 1856. The French language he ac- 
quired in infancy, together with his native tongue; but of Eng- 
lish, which he uses to-day with such supreme success, he learned 
not a single word until he had attained his nineteenth year. The 
spirit of the nomad awoke in him early; and, in this age, the sea 
— the great highway which leads men up and down the world — 
speedily claims for its own those who have in them the itch of 
travel. None the less, his first adventure, undertaken when he 
was a mere lad, was a journey to Constantinople, his ambition 
being to fight for the Turks, then at war with Russia, the heredi- 
tary enemy of his country. Failing to obtain employment of the 
kind he sought, he next made a couple of voyages to the West 
Indies in a French ship, obtaining work as what, in the Austra- 
lian Colonies, is called a " rouseabout." The life was probably 
hard enough, but by this time the sea had gripped the imaginative 
youngster, had asserted over him a sway not easily relaxed. To 
Europe, therefore, he returned in due course, his heart set upon 
making seamanship his profession. 

Looking about him — this was in the days long before the age 
of the great shipping combines — he saw that the mistress of the 
sea was England, that her mercantile marine was the one which 
could offer to the adventurous spirit the amplest opportunity of 
wandering. To England, accordingly, he came, settling down 
in Lowestoft; making the acquaintance of as many seafaring folk 
as possible, and presently shipping as an able seaman on board a 
coasting - vessel owned and commanded by one of his new 
friends. Studying the technicalities of his chosen profession 
with eager curiosity, Mr. Conrad was soon able to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the Board of Trade, and to obtain his mate's cer- 
tificate, armed with which he made his first voyage to the East. 
The story of that voyage, and of the calamities which befell the 
ill-fated " Judea," has since been wonderfully told by Mr. Conrad 
in the sketch called " Youth," in which also is set forth the first 
impression wrought upon a virgin mind by the marvel, the glitter 
and the glory, of the East. Here is one passage. Marlow and 
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his companions, escaping from the wreck, arrive at night at an 
Eastern port, and fall into the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

" When I opened my eyes again, the silence was as complete as 
though it had never been broken. I was lying in a flood of light, and 
the sky had never looked so far, so high, before. I opened my eyes 
and lay without moving. And then I saw the men of the East — they 
were looking at me. The whole length of the jetty was full of people. 
I saw brown, bronze, yellow faces, the black eyes, the glitter, the color 
of an Eastern crowd. And all these beings stared without a murmur, 
without a sigh, without a movement. They stared down at the boats, 
at the sleeping men who at night had come to them from the sea. Noth- 
ing moved. The fronds of palms stood still against the sky. Not a 
branch stirred along the shore, and the brown roofs of hidden houses 
peeped through the green foliage, through the big leaves that hung shi- 
ning and still, like leaves forged of heavy metal. This was the East 
of the ancient navigators, so old, so mysterious, resplendent and sombre, 
living and unchanged, full of danger and promise. And these were the 
men. I sat up suddenly. A wave of movement passed through the crowd 
from end to end, passed along the heads, swayed the bodies, ran along 
the jetty like a ripple on the water, like a breath of wind on a field — 
and all was still again. I see it now — the wide sweep of the bay, the 
glittering sands, the wealth of green, infinite and varied, the sea blue 
like the sea of a dream, the crowd of attentive faces, the blaze of vivid 
color — the water reflecting it all, the curve of the shore, the jetty, the 
high-sterned, outlandish craft floating still, and the three boats with 
the tired men from the West sleeping, unconscious of the land and the 
people and the violence of sunshine. . . . The East looked at them with- 
out a sound. I have known its fascination since: I have seen the mys- 
terious shores, the still water, the lands of brown nations, where a 
stealthy Nemesis lies in wait, pursues, overtakes so many of the con- 
quering race, who are proud of their wisdom, of their knowledge, of 
their strength. But, for me, all the East is contained in that vision 
of my youth. It is all in that moment when I opened my young eyes 
on it. I came upon it from a tussle with the sea — and I was young — 
and I saw it looking at me. And this is all that is left of it! Only a 
moment; a moment of strength, of romance, of glamour — of youth!" 

That is a description typical of Mr. Conrad's quality — the tiny 
picture, clean-cut as a cameo, that imprints itself upon the im- 
agination, and yet has clinging about it the half-mystical haze 
of fancy and of sentiment which is one of the secrets of this 
writer's magic; but to me it possesses an added interest, because 
it is so obviously transcribed from a vivid and undimmed memory, 
because it shows that the man who saw it in his boyhood, and 
looked on it with the seeing eye, was even then noting, observing, 
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pondering, above all thinking, was accumulating, atom by atom, 
stores of knowledge, of experience, impressions of men and of 
things, all of which were destined later to be put to so splendid 
a use, though he was at the time altogether unconscious of the 
power latent within him. 

For nearly a score of years this process was continued, Mr. 
Conrad roaming abroad through the world of sea and land, in 
sailing-vessels and steam-tramps, on clippers or crawlers, hugging 
treacherous coast-lines, wriggling through the narrow waters of 
the archipelagoes, creeping up and down the channels of distant 
rivers, struggling with angry waves, or passing, day after day 
and night after night, across the unruffled ocean beneath domed 
skies empty of life. For nearly twenty years he visited half the 
ports of all the earth, rubbed shoulders with most of the races 
of mankind, and everywhere looked upon all things with the 
seeing eye which delved beneath the surface. What an educa- 
tion it was! He was distracted by no mere penman's zeal for 
the collection of "copy," had no thought of any artistic use to 
which in after years his slowly accumulated wisdom might be 
put: for the time, his whole being was concentrated upon the 
work of observing, simply because it was his nature to observe, 
and because the task brought to him an intense delight. His 
profession of seaman, which gave to him his fill of wandering, re- 
vealed to him uncounted things of which he had not dreamed, 
satisfied him utterly. He loved the sea and his mastery of the 
sea — the long, lazy, uneventful intervals, and now and again a 
fight for the life ; and all this while he never put pen to paper 
save to write up his log-book, or at rare seasons to compose a re- 
luctant letter to his relatives in Poland when decency demanded 
such filial labor. But though he did not write, he read widely in 
two languages, English and French, the literary instinct in him 
driving him to select only the best ancient and modern works in 
those great literatures. Here again, still quite unconsciously, Mr. 
Conrad was arming, educating himself for the work which the 
future held for him; and what he learned became an integral 
portion of the man, because it was not acquired hurriedly and 
laboriously as a means to an end, but instinctively, gradually, 
slowly, lovingly, from sheer delight in the pleasure that it 
brought to him. And so, in the fulness of time, came the season 
of harvest following upon this long and mighty 'sowing. 
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It was in 1894 that Mr. Conrad was seized, suddenly and in- 
explicably, by a desire to rest. Almost from boyhood he had been 
a wanderer upon the face of the earth, had " labored in mid-ocean, 
wind and wave and oar," : now for a little space he would be idle, 
and would live ashore. Accordingly, he took lodgings somewhere 
in the Vauxhall Bridge Eoad — the " long, unlovely street " from 
which poor James Thomson, looking forth, beheld the woeful 
vision of " The City of Dreadful Night " — and made up his mind 
that for six whole months he would live indolently out of sight 
of the sea. He speedily discovered that idleness was very hard 
work. A toiler from his youth upward, inaction such as this 
irked him sorely; yet his pride would not suffer him to return 
to the sea which called to him so loudly. He had promised 
himself six months ashore, and six whole months he would spend 
on the dry land. But how fill this aching void of empty, useless 
hours? Then the spirit which had led him from the beginning, 
though he had been unconscious of its guiding hand, whispered 
in his ear. "Write!" it commanded, "Write!" He had just 
finished an engagement which had taken him, month in and 
month out, from Singapore to the ports of the east coast of 
Borneo. The impression of that island and of many of the 
men and women who lived there was fresh in his mind. Picture 
after picture, portrait after portrait rose up upon the retina of 
his memory, jostling one another, clamoring to be painted as he, 
he suddenly felt, alone could paint them. Material in abundance, 
unsought, but garnered unconsciously during many years, time, 
opportunity, all were his. An overpowering impulse to use these 
things was upon him, for genius, like murder, will out; so now, 
at the age of thirty-eight, the long period of probation and ap- 
prenticeship was ended, and Mr. Joseph Conrad had come to 
his own at last. 

The fact that he debated within himself seriously as to the 
choice of the language in which he should elect to write, will be 
found to be full of significance to any thoughtful student of his 
work. French at first attracted him more than English. Flaubert 
and Guy de Maupassant fascinated him as did no modern English 
authors, and, so far as he can be said to have any literary parents, 
they are to be sought for in France, not in England or America. 
The love of the one and only word was a passion born quick and 
whole in him, and for a space he thought that the more delicate, 
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subtle and dainty speech would best serve his purposes. But for 
many years he had sailed under the old Eed Ensign; his friends 
were mostly English; his sympathies were with the men of Eng- 
lish race whom he had found scattered through the crannies of 
the world. Men of British breed, it seemed to him, would per- 
haps understand the things of which he had to tell as no other 
men could do. In the end, therefore, he decided upon the use 
of English; but admiration of the French stylists, of French 
delicacy and workmanship, of French subtlety, of French illu- 
siveness and allusiveness, remained strong in him, and to this 
influence he owes not a little of the force, the vividness, the dis- 
tinction of his prose. Let any man possessed of the critical fac- 
ulty read a page of Mr. Conrad's work with this knowledge in his 
mind, and he will find that a very real light is cast thereby upon 
the more effective peculiarities of his style. Add to this, that the 
author is a Sclav by birth and tradition, and that he possesses 
in an intensified form the sombre but strongly individual outlook 
of his people, and it will be recognized that he combines in his 
person a mental equipment of so unusual a character that, backed 
as it is by literary instinct and ability of a very high order, it 
could not fail to produce remarkable results. 

The first book, begun in the circumstances which have been 
described, and finished after the author had returned to his or- 
dinary avocations and was commanding a steam-launch on the 
Congo, was "Almayer's Folly," published in 1895. Like "An 
Outcast of the Islands," which appeared in the following year, it 
described certain phases of life on the east coast of Borneo, the 
central character in each case being a Dutchman. In the analysis 
of these white men Mr. Conrad achieved a considerable success, 
the lonely, broken, melancholy Almayer, with the altruism of 
strong affection forcing itself upward through his mean and 
trivial ambitions, being a peculiarly arresting figure. He was 
a creation — no mere puppet of mechanical contrivance — a man, 
intensely pathetic in his failure and his impotence, very weak, 
very human, very lovable, and the story of his tragedy moves us 
deeply. Similarly, Willems, the Outcast, is a character which ex- 
ists, in which we cannot but believe. He is vital as truth itself, 
and the study of his degradation is as pitiless as it is strong. The 
Orientals in both these books, however, are much less successful. 
To me they are interesting, not because they are really Asiatics, 
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but because they represent the impression scored by Asiatics upon 
a sensitive, imaginative, European mind. Mr. Conrad had seen 
them and known them, but he had seen as white men see — from 
the outside. He had never lived into the life of brown people. 
The whole motif of "Almayer's Folly" — the attraction which 
a Bugis chief has for the Dutchman's half-caste daughter — is 
based upon a misunderstanding. It is in the Eurasian that color- 
prejudice and contemptuous hatred of the native have their cul- 
mination. Almayer's life might well have held a tragedy for him 
and for his children, but it would have come to them by no such 
channel as that here imagined by Mr. Conrad. 

This, however, is a matter of only secondary importance. True 
or false, the figures in these books live for us, and above and 
beyond them are the power of presentment, the marvellous faculty 
for the absolute creation of atmosphere, the genius for descrip- 
tion, and the individual, finished style which these, Mr. Conrad's 
earliest works, display. Take, for instance, this picture of a 
Malayan daybreak: 

"The smooth darkness filling the shutter-hole grew paler and be- 
came blotchy with ill-defined shapes, as if a new universe were being 
evolved out of sombre chaos. Then outlines came out, defining forms 
without any details, indicating here a tree, there a bush; a black belt 
of forest far off; the straight lines of a house, the ridge of a high roof 
near by. Inside the hut, Babalatchi, who had lately been only a per- 
suasive voice, became a human shape leaning its chin imprudently on 
the muzzle of a gun and rolling an uneasy eye over the reappearing 
world. The day came rapidly, dismal and oppressed by the fog of the 
river and by the heavy vapors of the sky — a day without color and 
without sunshine: incomplete, disappointing, sad." 

That, to one who knows by heart the melancholy dawns of 
southern Asia, is well-nigh perfect, yet it loses by divorcement 
from its context, for it is used with consummate art to give just 
the touch of sombre mystery which the narrative there needs. 

In 1898 two new books appeared, " Tales of Unrest," a collec- 
tion of five short stories, and " The Nigger of the ' Narcissus.' " 
The former displayed all the qualities of Mr. Conrad's earlier 
books, the tales called "Karain" and "The Lagoon," respec- 
tively, containing some marvellous descriptive passages. Both 
these stories, however, dealt with the psychology of Asiatics, and 
to the expert were interesting rather than satisfying. "The 
vol. oiiXxvm — no. 571. 54 
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Nigger/' on the other hand, gave us, for the first time, Mr. 
Conrad at his very best. Of " plot " it had barely a vestige, but 
Mr. Conrad proved himself to be independent of the mere con- 
structive faculty. It told of a voyage from Bombay to an English 
port round the Cape of Good Hope in a sailing-ship; the charac- 
ters were all seamen of the British merchant service; there was 
not a woman's name from cover to cover ; the hero was a malinger- 
ing negro. No machinery could conceivably have been more 
simple, and nothing short of genius could have served to put it 
to such splendid use. In an interesting note, published in the 
" New Eeview " for December, 1897, Mr. Conrad set forth his 
theories of art, and from this interesting human document one 
passage may be quoted here. 

" It is only through complete, unswerving devotion to the perfect 
blending of form and substance; it is only through an unremitting, 
never-discouraged care for the shape and the ring of sentences that an 
approach can be made to plasticity, to color; and the light of magic 
suggestiveness may be brought to play for an evanescent instant over the 
commonplace surface of words: of the old, old words, worn thin, de- 
faced by ages of careless usage. The sincere endeavor to accomplish 
that creative task, to go as far on that road as his strength will carry 
him, to go undeterred by faltering, weariness or reproach, is the only 
valid justification for the worker in prose. And if his conscience is 
clear, his answer to those who, in the fulness of a wisdom which looks 
for immediate profit, demand specifically to be edified, consoled, amused; 
who demand to be promptly improved, or encouraged, or frightened, or 
shocked, or charmed, must run thus: My task which I am trying to 
achieve is, by the power of the written word to make you hear, to 
make you feel — it is, before all, to make you see. That — and no more, 
and it is everything. If I succeed, you shall find there according to your 
deserts; encouragement, consolation, fear, charm — all you demand; and, 
perhaps, also that glimpse of truth for which you have forgotten to 
ask." 

That, in a few words, is a statement of Mr. Conrad's literary 
creed, and with what triumphant success has he attained to his 
ideal ! " The Nigger " is a book which must be read from cover 
to cover: it cannot be dealt with fairly by extract or quotation. 
But he who reads it, or " Youth," or " Typhoon," or any of Mr. 
Conrad's works, will be made to hear, to feel — before all, to see; 
he will find himself deafened by the roar of the storm, aching in 
sympathy with the weary men who cling to the canting deck, and 
realizing the individuality of each of them so vividly that he 
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would recognize any one among them were he to meet him in 
the street. Whether we ask for it or no, we have in Mr. Conrad's 
books more than a glimpse of the truth, truth vital and eter- 
nal, — the thing that is wonderfully depicted, yet veiled by the 
mystery and magic of imaginative art. 

" The Nigger " marks an epoch in Mr. Conrad's literary career, 
because it proved him to possess, in addition to his other quali- 
ties, extraordinary psychological insight of a peculiar kind, and 
showed that his mind — the mind of the Sclav, more delicate and 
more subtle than the mind of the Englishman, — was able to 
analyze human nature in a fashion distinctively its own. Since 
1898, three more books have come from Mr. Conrad's pen — 
" Lord Jim," " Youth," and " Typhoon," — the first an elaborate 
psychological study, the others collections of short stories. Space 
forbids a detailed examination of these volumes, any one of which 
would suffice to make the reputation of an author. Of the three, 
" Lord Jim " is the most important, and, indeed, is in some re- 
spects the greatest of Mr. Conrad's books. On the other hand, it 
suffers because we are asked to believe that the story as written 
was told by the seaman Marlow to his friends after dinner, an 
illusion which it is impossible to sustain. " Lord Jim " resem- 
bles nothing more nearly than some delicate piece of mosaic, of 
which each of the myriad tiny fragments that compose it is es- 
sential to the whole. It is built up, sentence by sentence, para- 
graph by paragraph, almost word by word, and lacking any 
phrase it would be marred and incomplete. In a word it is 
written, as in this age of speed and hurry few books are written; 
but, putting aside all question of its length, the very subtlety of 
this study of a man's soul makes its delivery by word of mouth 
in the circumstances described a sheer impossibility. 

"Youth" and "Typhoon," though conceived upon a smaller 
scale, contain work no whit less remarkable than "Lord Jim" 
with its host of living characters. In the former volume, " The 
Heart of Darkness " grips me as does no other short story in our 
literature. From its opening, with the description of the sea-reach 
of the Thames and thoughts of the days when Britain too was 
a land of Darkness to the Eoman invaders, the mystery and the 
gloom of savage places obsesses the imagination. The descrip- 
tion of the great African river crawling seaward through the 
sombre forest, of the incomprehensible savage life upon its banks, 
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of the mean and paltry schemers who exploit that vast wilderness, 
fascinates, possesses and oppresses yon with its insistent horror. 
And so, step by step, you are led up to Mr. Kurtz, the man to 
whom the wilderness had whispered " things about himself which 
he did not know, things of which he had no conception till he 
took counsel with that great solitude," and the culmination of 
horror is reached in this high priest of the innermost shrine of 
the Heart of Darkness. 

In a wholly different strain are told the stories of the old sea- 
captain, toiling for the daughter whom he loves, and concealing 
for her sake the blindness which is creeping over him; of Palk, 
the man who survived because he was the fittest, but at the price 
of devouring human flesh ; of the girl whom Falk loved, the girl 
of opulent charms, who exists as a being so completely realized, 
yet who never speaks a word in our hearing; of the great typhoon, 
its fury and its might thrown up wonderfully upon the back- 
ground of a dense, slow, heavy mind — the mind of the captain, 
who brings his ship to port through sheer inability to appreciate 
the tremendous character of his antagonist. All these and their 
fellows, whom I cannot even name, live for us. They are vital, 
full of meaning, true. In every instance, to use Mr. Conrad's 
own phrase, he has " snatched, in a moment of courage, from the 
remorseless rush of time, a passing phase of life," and, approach- 
ing the task " in tenderness and faith," he has held up " un- 
questioningly, without choice and without fear, the rescued frag- 
ment before all eyes and in the light of a sincere mood." He 
has shown "its vibration, its color, its form; and through its 
movement, its form and its color, has revealed the substance of 
its truth — has disclosed its inspiring secret: the stress and 
passion within the core of each convincing moment." 

His is a notable achievement, a tremendous success, and we 
have cause for thankfulness because circumstances have chanced 
to give to this man of keen observation, delicate perception and 
subtle intelligence a unique training and experience, and withal 
so complete a mastery over our magnificent language — the lan- 
guage which he only began to learn in his nineteenth year. 

Hugh Clifford. 



